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THE SELECTIVE PRINCIPLE IN AMERICAN 
SECONDARY EDUCATION. II' 



GEORGE S. COUNTS 
Yale University 



In an article published in November an analysis was made of the 
social composition of the entire high-school populations of Bridge- 
port, Mount Vernon, St. Louis, and Seattle. The occupation of 
the father or guardian was accepted as the basis for this analysis. 
A comparison of the high-school population with the adult popula- 
tion of these four cities showed very clearly that the selective prin- 
ciple has not been abandoned in American public secondary 
education. In spite of its extraordinary growth during the last 
half-century, the high school is still patronized very largely by the 
more fortunate social and economic classes, and the lower grades 
of labor have as yet hardly begun to think in terms of a secondary 
education for their children. 

In this article the analysis is to be carried further by making a 
study of certain groups of children of high-school age not in high 
school and by observing the representation of the various occupa- 
tional groups in the different years of the school. The evidence 
here presented will be found to corroborate the conclusions drawn 
from the more general study referred to in the preceding paragraph. 

PARENTAL OCCUPATION AND CHILDREN OP HIGH-SCHOOL 
AGE NOT IN HIGH SCHOOL 

Information regarding parental occupation was secured from 
four groups of children of high-school age not in high school. Of 
these, one group was in Seattle and three were in Bridgeport. In 
the former city this information was obtained from 514 children at 

'The author will publish, as one of the "Supplementary Educational Mono- 
graphs," a body of material on the population of the high school which amplifies the 
findings presented in the two articles on "The Selective Principle in American 
Secondary Education." Announcement will be made as soon as this monograph is 
ready for distribution. 
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work in the commercial and industrial plants in December of 1919. 
They were all in the age period from fourteen to seventeen years 
inclusive. The investigation in Bridgeport included 243 students 
attending the evening high school, 198 boys and girls in the state 
trade school, and 579 children in the compulsory continuation 
classes of the evening school. 

TABLE II 

Percentage Distribution, on the Basis of the Occupations 
or the Fathers or Guardians, or 514 Children of High- 
School Age at Work in Seattle, 1919-20, and 6,138 
Children in High School 

Children of Children 

High-School in High 

Age at Work School 

Proprietors 2.5 17.4 

Professional service 4.1 11. 4 

Managerial service 8.2 17. 1 

Commercial service 2.7 8.7 

Clerical service 3.5 4.6 

Agricultural service 3.9 4.8 

Artisan-proprietors 0.2 2.6 

Building trades 24.3 1 1 . 8 

Machine trades n .1 7 .4 

Printing trades 0.2 1 . 1 

Miscellaneous trades 5.8 2.0 

Transportation service 9.5 5.6 

Public service 2.5 1.5 

Personal service 1.8 1.6 

Miners, lumber- workers, and fishermen ... . 3.7 1.0 

Common labor 16 .0 1.4 

Total 100. o 100. o 

Data concerning the 514 children of high-school age at work in 
Seattle were secured through personal interviews with the children 
by field-workers. The two sexes were about equally represented, 
there being 249 girls and 265 boys. Obviously this investigation 
did not cover all of the children of high-school age at work or not 
in high school, but the number is large enough to be representative. 

In Table II are presented the facts regarding the parental 
occupation for this group of children, and for comparative purposes 
corresponding percentages are given for the high-school population. 
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A glance is sufficient to show the profound differences between the 
two groups. The proprietors, professional service, managerial ser- 
vice, commercial service, clerical service, agricultural service, arti- 
san-proprietors, and the printing trades have better proportionate 
representation in the high school. This is especially pronounced 
for the first four groups. The favorable balance for the farmers 
and clerical workers is not so marked. The printing trades have 
the best record among the labor groups, but the number of cases 
is so small that too rigid conclusions should not be drawn. The 
artisan-proprietors also make a very good showing, but the returns 
on this group are somewhat subject to error because of insufficient 
data from the children at work. The comparison presented in this 
table for this particular group certainly does not represent the actual 
situation. The remaining occupational divisions have better 
representation among the children at work than among those 
attending high school. Without exception they are the manual 
occupations. Over 75 per cent of the children at work come from 
the laboring classes. 

In Bridgeport, as already stated, three groups of children not 
in the regular high school were studied. The evening high school 
requires no special description. The young people studied were 
pursuing curricula similar to those offered in the day high school 
and were all twenty-one years of age or under. The trade school 
is supported and administered by the state of Connecticut under 
the provisions of the Smith-Hughes Act. Its purpose is therefore 
intensely practical, and it points very definitely toward industry. 
It aims to turn out efficient workmen in some fifteen trades by 
providing a 4,800-hour course in each trade, covering a period of 
two years. All who enter this school have renounced all inten- 
tion of pursuing a higher education and very few of them have ever 
attended a high school. The compulsory continuation classes 
constitute a part of the evening school. The children found here 
are an interesting group. Many of the "problems" of elementary 
education are enrolled in these classes. They are here under the 
provisions of a state law which compels children from fourteen to 
sixteen years of age, who have left school without having completed 
the work of the elementary school, to attend evening school until 
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they either attain their sixteenth birthday or graduate from the 
eighth grade. There are consequently gathered into these classes 
great numbers of children who are unfortunate either by nature or 
by nurture. Practically none of them will ever attend the high 
school. They are a sampling of that great group of children still 
to be found in our cities and towns for whom the high school 

TABLE III 

Percentage Distribution, on the Basis of the Occupations of the 
Fathers or Guardians, of 243 Children in the Evening High School, 
198 in the Trade School, 579 in the Compulsory Continuation 
Classes, and 2,257 in the Public High School, Bridgeport, 1920-21 

Evening State Compulsory Public 

High Trade Continuation High 

School School Classes School 

Proprietors 6.6 6.1 1.4 20.0 

Professional service 2.5 1.0 0.7 6.1 

Managerial service 9.9 7.6 5.3 17. 1 

Commercial service 3.3 1.5 1.2 7.2 

Clerical service 1.2 1.5 1.7 4.3 

Agricultural service 5.8 4.5 0.9 2.2 

Artisan-proprietors 5.4 4.5 4.3 4.9 

Building trades 10.7 9.6 8.6 5.1 

Machine trades 20.6 25.8 22.0 14. 1 

Printing trades 0.4 1.0 0.3 0.3 

Miscellaneous trades 15.2 10.7 16.3 6.2 

Transportation service 2.5 3 .0 4.0 3 .4 

Public service 1.2 0.5 0.2 2.5 

Personal service 1.2 4.0 2.5 2.3 

Common labor 11. 9 17.7 26.6 1.7 

Unknown 1.6 1.0 4.0 2.6 



Total. 



.100.0 100. o 100. o 100. o 



simply does not exist. And it is for this reason particularly that 
they are introduced into this study. In no one of these three groups 
do we have data for all the children in attendance, but the number 
is large enough in each case to insure reliable results. 

The occupations of the fathers or guardians of the children in 
these three groups are given in percentages in Table III. The facts 
for the high-school population of Bridgeport are also given for 
purposes of comparison. An examination of the table shows a 
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condition very similar to that observed in Seattle. The high-school 
population exhibits a social composition very different from that 
of each of these three groups of children not in high school. Let 
us note briefly the character of each group. 

In the evening high school the four leading groups are labor 
groups with the machine trades in first place, followed by the 
miscellaneous trades, common labor, and the building trades. 
Shifting our attention to the facts for the high-school population, 
it will be observed that the proprietors and managerial occupations 
are in first and second place, whereas in the evening high school 
they hold sixth and fifth place respectively. This excellent repre- 
sentation of certain of the labor groups shows the presence of 
many young people among them who are ambitious for larger 
educational opportunities. 

In the trade school the same four great labor groups are in the 
lead. The order, however, is slightly altered, common labor having 
forged ahead of the miscellaneous trades to second place. On the 
whole, the labor groups are somewhat better represented here than 
in the evening high school, while it naturally follows that the 
reverse is true for the non-labor groups. And a comparison with 
the regular day high school shows two markedly different groups of 
children from the standpoint of the population sources from which 
they come. As a matter of fact, 54.7 per cent of the students in 
the high school come from the five non-labor groups (proprietors, 
and professional, managerial, commercial, and clerical occupations), 
while but 17.7 per cent of the trade-school students come from 
these same sources. 

In the compulsory continuation classes the representation of 
the five non-labor groups has shrunk to 10.3 per cent, and over 
half of these are found in the managerial service alone, most of 
whom are labor foremen. In this group particularly the lowest 
grades of labor are heavily represented. The fathers of more than 
one-fourth (26.6 per cent) of these 579 children are common labor- 
ers, whereas but 1.7 per cent of the children in the high school 
come from this occupational group. 

What amounts to a summary of the situation found in Bridge- 
port is given in Figure 2. Here a comparison is drawn between 
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the high-school population and these three groups of non-high-school 
children combined. The bars represent for each occupational 
group the number of children in the latter to every hundred in the 
former. The tremendous difference between common labor and 
all the other groups is striking. As a matter of fact, all the labor 
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Fig. 2. — Number of children from each occupational group in the evening high 
school, trade school, and compulsory continuation classes combined for every one 
hundred children from the same group attending the day high school. Data for 
1,020 children from the three groups combined and 2,257 children from the day high 
school. Bridgeport, 1920-21. 

groups except the public-service group occupy relatively unfavor- 
able positions. Too much weight should not be attached to this 
exception because of the small number of cases involved. 

In concluding this part of the study the reader's attention 
should be directed again to the similarity of the results obtained in 
the two cities. In both Seattle and Bridgeport the high school is 
seen to be decidedly selective. Its population is recruited from the 
higher social levels in contrast with the groups of children of high- 
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school age outside the regular high school. In so far as the oppor- 
tunities of secondary education are concerned, the several occupa- 
tional groups arrange themselves apparently in a graded series with 
professional service and the proprietors at one end and common 
labor at the other. These conclusions are in complete accord with 
those drawn from the comparison of the high-school population 
and the occupational census which were presented in the previous 
article. 

PARENTAL OCCUPATION AND PROGRESS THROUGH THE SCHOOL 

Up to this point the analysis has been based altogether on the 
total high-school enrolment. Let us now observe the changing char- 
acter of that population as we pass from the earlier to the later 
years. The resulting comparisons are as illuminating as any that 
have gone before. Data are available for the students in each of 
the four years of the high schools in the four cities and for the 
pupils of the sixth grade in Mount Vernon. 

All are familiar with the fact that the number of students in the 
Senior year is much smaller than in the Freshman year. In fact, 
for the nation as a whole there are almost three times as many 
students in the latter as in the former year of the high school. 
Obviously, this difference is due to two causes, namely, elimination 
and the increasing Freshman class, the latter resulting from the 
normal population increase and the growing interest in secondary 
education on the part of children and parents. Presumably, this 
elimination is selective, and many studies have been made of this 
process of elimination and the character of the pupils eliminated. 
It is our purpose here to contrast the first and last years with respect 
to the social composition of the student population. 

In Table IV this comparison is made with the combined data 
for the four cities. The percentage of students coming from each 
occupational group is given for each of the two years. It is plain 
that the Senior class in these high schools does not differ from the 
Freshman merely in the age of its students and their advancement 
in the course. The proportions coming from the different elements 
in the population are noticeably different. The children of the 
laboring classes constitute in every instance a smaller percentage 
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of the total enrolment of the last than of the first year of the high 
school. On the other hand, a larger percentage of the Seniors than 
of the Freshmen are children of proprietors, professionals, managers, 
and commercial workers. Two groups occupy an intermediate 
position, making equal proportionate contributions to the two 
classes, namely, the clerical and agricultural workers. 

TABLE IV 

Percentage or Students from Each Occupational Group 
in Each of Two Years in the High Schools of Bridge- 
port, Mount Vernon, St. Louis, and Seattle. Data 
for 6,782 Freshmen and 2,522 Seniors 

Freshman Year Senior Year 

Proprietors 17.7 22.9 

Professional service 7.7 12.5 

Managerial service 15.4 19. 1 

Commercial service 8.6 11 . 1 

Clerical service 5.9 5.9 

Agricultural service 2.3 2.3 

Artisan-proprietors 4.4 3.5 

Building trades 8.8 5.3 

Machine trades 8.3 4.6 

Printing trades 1 .0 0.8 

Miscellaneous trades 4.8 2.3 

Transportation service 6.2 3.6 

Public service 1.7 1.1 

Personal service 1.4 0.9 

Miners, lumber- workers, and fishermen .... 0.5 0.3 

Common labor 1.8 0.6 

Unknown 3.5 3.2 

Total 100. o 100. o 

These same facts under a slight adaptation are presented graphic- 
ally in Figure 3. Here is shown for each group the number in the 
Senior year to every one hundred in the Freshman year. An 
inspection of the figure shows that this ratio exhibits a very wide 
range among the various occupations. It may be stated as a general 
proposition that those occupations which have relatively poor 
representation at the beginning of the high-school course are the 
ones with a small proportion in the Senior year. At the two ex- 
tremes are professional service and common labor. For the former 
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there are 60.2 students in the Senior year to every one hundred in 
the Freshman year; whereas for the latter this ratio is but 1 2.4. The 
facts for the Sophomore and Junior years are not given here since, 
as might be assumed, they show a condition intermediate between 
the two extremes. It seems that as we pass from year to year in 
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Fig. 3. — Number of students in each occupational group in the Senior year for 
every one hundred in the Freshman year of the high school. Data for Bridgeport, 
Mount Vernon, St. Louis, and Seattle. 

the high school, the children from the laboring classes constitute 
a less and less important element in the student population. 

By the time the first year of the high school is reached the 
student population in our schools is already greatly reduced and 
presumably considerably selected. It is fortunate, therefore, that 
facts regarding the social composition of the entire sixth grade in 
Mount Vernon were secured. Of course, there are many children 
who do not even reach this point in our educational system. This 
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group of children may consequently be assumed to be somewhat 
different socially from the children in the first grade, or from the 
children constituting a cross-section of the entire population at any 
particular age. The group, nevertheless, provides us with signifi- 
cant data for comparative purposes. 

The percentage of children from each of the occupational groups 
for both the sixth grade and the Senior year of the high school is 

TABLE V 

Percentage of Children erom Each Occupational Group in 
Each of Two School Grades. Data for 739 Children 
in the Sixth Grade and 136 in the Senior Year of the 
High School, Mount Vernon, May, 1921 

Sixth Senior Year of 

Grade High School 

Proprietors 13 . 1 29 .4 

Professional service 6.8 16.9 

Managerial service 10. o 20.6 

Commercial service 6.0 15.4 

Clerical service 4.3 5.2 

Agricultural service 2.3 0.0 

Artisan-proprietors 9.1 5.2 

Building trades 16.5 0.7 

Machine trades 4.7 0.7 

Printing trades 0.4 0.0 

Miscellaneous trades 5.2 2.2 

Transportation service 4.2 0.7 

Public service 1.5 0.0 

Personal service 2.4 0.0 

Miners, lumber-workers, and fishermen. ... 0.4 0.0 

Common labor 10.8 0.0 

Unknown 2.3 3.0 



Total 100. o 



100. o 



given in Table V. The difference between the first and last high- 
school years already noted is seen to be greatly accentuated. 
It is probable that the difference would be somewhat greater in a 
city with a larger laboring population. Even here, the majority of 
the children in the sixth grade come from the homes of laborers. 
This is certainly not true of the students in the Senior year of the 
high school. These two cross-sections of the school population 
give us two different sociological pictures. They might almost be 
conceived as representative of two different social orders. 
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This contrast is so striking that it seems advisable to give it 
graphical representation. This is done in Figure 4 by taking four 
occupational groups showing different tendencies and plotting a 
curve for each, picturing its percentage representation in the school 
population of each grade from the sixth to the twelfth. Since we 
have no data for the seventh and eighth grades, the position of the 
curve in these grades for each group is purely hypothetical. Based 
on actual facts, it would probably not follow exactly the course 
given it here, but its general direction would be the same. The 
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Fig. 4. — Percentage of children in each grade from the sixth to the twelfth whose 
fathers are engaged in each of four groups of occupations, Mount Vernon, May, 1021. 
No data for seventh and eighth grades. 

figure shows in an impressive way the diverse reactions of these 
four groups to educational opportunity. Each of the occupational 
divisions was chosen for a reason — common labor and professional 
service, because they represent the two extremes; clerical service, 
because it represents an intermediate tendency; and the building 
trades, because they are the largest labor as well as the largest 
occupational group in the sixth grade. The proportion of children 
in each grade from the building trades and common labor diminishes 
very rapidly as we pass from one year to the next. The latter has 
practically disappeared in the Sophomore year, and the former is 
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barely able to keep a slight representation until the end of the high 
school. Professional service, on the other hand, furnishes a con- 
stantly increasing percentage of the school population as progress 
is made through the schools. Clerical service improves its position 
slightly, but it does little more than hold its own. The other 
non-labor groups show tendencies similar to those of professional 
service, and the remaining labor groups behave much as the building 
trades. 

Since the organization of most of the work in most of our high 
schools assumes four years of attendance, the number and character 
of the student population in the Senior year might be expected to 
constitute one of the most satisfactory measures of the extension 
of secondary educational opportunity. The Senior class should tell 
much about the success of the high school in reaching the various 
elements in the population. It is for this group especially that 
the high school is maintained. 

In the previous article the total high-school population was 
analyzed in the light of the social composition of that adult popula- 
tion from which children of high-school age come. This same thing 
is done for the students of the Senior year in Figure 5. Here is 
shown for each occupational group the number of students in the 
Senior year of the high school in the four cities for every one 
thousand men over forty-five years of age engaged in that occupa- 
tion in these same cities, according to the thirteenth census. The 
reasons for choosing the number of males over forty-five as the 
basis for comparison have already been given. As might be 
expected from the data presented thus far, the differences between 
the laboring and the non-laboring groups are greater here than for 
the total high-school population. It appears that the chances that 
the child of a father engaged in one of the professional pursuits will 
reach the Senior year of the high school are sixty-nine times as 
great as those of the child whose father is a common laborer. 
These two occupational classes represent the extremes. The others 
fall in between in a gradual series with the laboring groups at the 
lower end of the distribution. 

A more concrete picture of the social composition of the student 
population in the Senior year is presented in Table VI, in which are 
given the probable occupations of the fathers or guardians of one 
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hundred high-school Seniors taken at random from the high-school 
population of the four cities. If all the students in the Senior year 
of these high schools should be transported to the same place, and 
if the reader, happening to arrive at that place, should make inquiry 
of the first one hundred young people encountered, regarding the 
parental occupation, he would get a distribution not very different 
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Fig. 5. — Number of children in the Senior year of the high school in four cities 
(Bridgeport, Mount Vernon, St. Louis, and Seattle) from each occupational group 
for every one thousand males over forty-five years of age engaged in that occupation 
in the four cities, according to the federal census for 19 10. Data for 2,382 high-school 
Seniors. 

from that presented in this table. The writer is of the opinion 
further that a similar sampling of the high-school Seniors in four 
other representative American cities would yield a corresponding 
result, because of the fundamental similarity of populations and 
conditions from city to city. To be sure, the exact occupations 
here given would not all appear, although a surprisingly large 
number of them would, but the general impression conveyed would 
be about the same. Thus, instead of a hotel-keeper there might be 
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an additional grocer; among the professional people there might be 
several physicians and no civil engineer or architect; and in the 
place of the painter there might appear a sheet-metal-worker. In 
constructing this table individual occupations were necessarily 
selected somewhat arbitrarily in many instances since it was 
necessary to choose from several occupations, no one of which 
occurred as frequently as once among every one hundred high-school 
Seniors. For example, the occupation of railroad conductor, or 
that of street-car motorman, might have been selected instead of 
that of locomotive engineer. The merest glance through the table 
will show many more cases where the same method was necessarily 
followed and where the same criticism is pertinent. The larger 
occupational divisions, however, would probably appear in any 
large and representative body of high-school Seniors just about as 
they do here. Certainly nothing could show more plainly than 
this table that the students in the Senior year of the public high 
school are a highly selected lot. 

In closing this discussion concerning the relation of parental 
occupation to progress through the school certain general statements 
should be made. Not only do the various occupational classes 
exhibit different degrees of representation in the high school at the 
beginning of the course, but those very groups that are under- 
represented in the Freshman year have the smallest ratio of Seniors 
to Freshmen. In fact, the representation of an occupation in the 
first year of the high school is at the same time a fairly accurate 
measure of its tendency to persist through the fourth year. Conse- 
quently, the differences among the groups become more and more 
pronounced as we pass through the school. The school population 
gradually becomes more and more homogeneous as the source from 
which it is drawn becomes more narrow, until, by the time the 
Senior year of the high school is reached, the student body exhibits 
a distinctly class character. Here the representatives of the labor- 
ing classes are few indeed in proportion to their number in the 
general population, and the lower grades of labor have practically 
disappeared. This is brought out in striking fashion by the data 
from Mount Vernon in which the sixth grade is contrasted with the 
last year of the high school. 



